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For‘ The Friend.” 
ARABIA. 


“ The Historical Geography of Arabia ; or 
the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed 
Religion: by Cuantxs Forsrer. Lon- 
don, 1844.” 


There are few countries which, after the 
land of Palestine, present stronger claims to 
the attention of the scholar and the Christian, 
than the land of Arabia. Five great and dis- 
tinct nations are recorded in Scripture to have 
settled there; namely, the descendants of 
Cush—of Joktan—and the three Abrahamic 
families of Ishmael—Esau, and the sons of 
Keturah. It might seem vain to attempt to 
discover, at the distance of so many thousand 
years, and in a country of which so little is 
known, the vestiges of these ancient nations. 
The work before us has attempted this diffi- 
cult task, and has in great measure succeeded, 
at least in rendering highly probable the con- 
clusions at which the author has arrived. 

The peninsula of Arabia is chiefly an ele- 
vated desert plain, separated from the sea 
coast and in several directions intersected by 
mountain ranges, which feed with unfailing 
fountainsand streams the adjacent valleys, and 
thus impart to the soil an extraordinary fer- 
tility, which produces and ripens beneath a 
tropical sun, the choicest productions of the 
globe. The simple inhabitants of the desert, 
whose wandering habits remain unchanged, 
and whose curse is upon those of their race 
who sow, and reap, and plant the olive and 
the vine, visit these fertile regions for the 
sake of pasture only, unless when allured to 
some convenient resting place for that great 
traffic of which Arabia has always been one 
of the thoroughfares. They here become 
merchants and seamen, build great cities, car- 
ry on a vast trade, and accumulate immense 
wealth, which they lavish on all the indulgen- 
ces of oriental luxury. Such has in all ages 
been the history of Arabia. The various 
tribes preserve their names and lineage with 
superstitious fidelity—keep up their ancestral 
feuds of the patriarchal times, and leave the 
history of their migrations stamped upon the 
mountains and streams—the springs and the 
rocky harbours of their land. 
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Without entering into details, the only val- 
ue of which—their minuteness and particular- 
ity—would unfit them for the pages of “ The 
Friend,” it will be sufficient to say, that our 
author establishes, in the first place, certain 
changes and transpositions of letters and syl- 
a in writing Arabic names 
—that he ca y compares raphic- 
al descriptions of Strabo, Peon’ Pliey’ aad 
the Arabian geographers, with the researches 
of modern times, and with the narratives in 
the Bible, and that he has thus rendered it 
highly probable that nearly all the patriarch- 
al tribes can still be recognized in the names 
borne to thisday by the seats of their migra- 
tions and residence, 

He first shows, that the course of settlement 
of Cush, the son of Ham, was from the head 
of the Persian Gulf, along its western coast, 
and following the southern shore of Arabia to 
the straits where the Asiatic emigrants cross- 
ed the Red Sea, and passed along and down 
the Nile to Egypt. 

The name of Ham is found in the letters 
Hammeum of Pliny, a portion of the Arabian 
coast on the Gulf of Ormuz, near the site of 
Muscat. The river which falls into the gulf 
at this place bears the name of Ammon, pro- 
ving thus the probability of the received opin- 
ion which holds the Jupiter Ammon of the 
Greeks to be the Ham of the Old Testament. 
The name Cush is to be traced in various lo- 
calities. The Cushites existed as a nation in 
the time of Asa. “So the Lord smote the 
Cushites before Asa and before Judah, and 
the Cushites fled.” Arabia is called in Scrip- 
ture the land of Cush, and the word translated 
Ethiopia in our text, should in several places 
be rendered Cushan, there being two Ethio- 
pias, the African and the Asiatic, and the 
latter being identical with Arabia. 

* Can the Cushite change his skin, or the 
leopard his Spots?” is the true translation of 
that famous passage. And we find not only 
in the African, but in the Asiatic Ethiopia, 
this peculiarity in the race of Cush. They 
are distinguished from the kindred tribes by 
the dark hue of their skin. Another peculi- 
arity of the race of Seba, a son of Cush, is 
pointed out by the prophet, and distinguishes 
the people who inhabit his seats to the present 
day: “the merchandise of Cush, and the Sa- 
beans, men of stature, shall come over unto 
thee.” Of a tribe of Arabs inhabiting cen- 
tral and eastern Arabia, the traveller Burck- 
hardt says, the Dowaser Arabs are said to be 
very tall men, and almost black. The Arabs 
of the Persian Gulf, according to Col. Ches- 
ney, are a.fine race of men, remarkable for 
lofty stature and dark complexions, in both 
respects differing materially from the tribes 
on the Arabian Gulf. 
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In this manner, and by the singular identity 
of the Scripture, the Arabic, classical, and 
modern names of tribes and places, it is cov- 
clusively shown that the race of Ham passed 
from Assyria into Africa by the way of the 
sea-coast—that the nations of the race of Jok- 
tan spread south-westward in like manner, but 
by a more inland route; while the races of 

, of Ishmael, and of the children of Ke- 
turah, migrated eastward and southward from 
the country between the head of the Red Sea 
and the Asphaltic Lake. Wherever these 
tribes spread, they maintained with the great- 
est fidelity their traditions and their manners, 
their hereditary hatreds and friendships,— 
which even now, at the distance of four thou- 
sand years, continue to animate them. 

‘The most novel and interesting part of the 
work, is, however, the unl for light 
which the author has been able te throw upon 
the inscriptions in an uoknown character 
found along the sea coast of Southern Arabia. 

The existence of these inscriptions has long 
been known, and it was partly with.a view of 
examining them, that the voyage of the elder 
Niebuhr was undertaken. He did act reach 
the districts in which they are found, and it 
was not till the year 1834, that the officers of 
the Palinurus, a surveying ship in the service 
of the East India Company, discovered and 
copied them. 

These inscriptions are at the ruins of Hisn 
Gorab, near Aden, on the southern coast of 
Arabia Felix, where they are deeply engra- 
ven on the smoothed and solid rock ; and at 
Nahab el Hajar, where they are cut over the 
entrance to atemple. These ruins bear every 
mark of the highest antiquity, having the 
same inclination of the walls, the same form 
of entrance, and the same flat roof of stones, 
which distinguish the oldest monuments of 
Egypt. In all the inscriptions, the size, 
depth, and regularity of the letters, bespeak a 
skill and care in the execution, which has en- 
abled them to bid defiance to the ravages of 
time. 

Although the characters in which these in- 
scriptions are written, are now unknown, there 
is no reason to doubt that the language is the 
antient Hamyaritic—one of the original dia- 
lects of Arabia—which fell into disuse when 
the other dialect, that of the Koreish, came 
into general use with the spread of Islamism. 

After these inscriptions had been sent to 
Europe and dispersed among scholars, several 
vain attempts were made to decipher them. 
A happy thought put our author in possession 
of the key, which enabled him to unfold their 
mysteries, Among the works of the learned 
orientalist Albert Schultens, is a collection of 
the ancient monuments of Arabia, one of which 
with the following title, arrested his attention : 
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«Two most ancient poems, found in Arabia 
Felix, on the marble of ruined towers, on the 
shore of Hadramant near the emporium 
Aden.” 

These inscriptions are stated to have been 
discovered in the reign of the Caliph Moawy- 
iah, about the year 660. The position as- 
signed to them near Aden, corresponds with 
that of Hisn Gorab. It is stated that at the 
time of their Mahometan discovery the towers 
had long been in ruins, and that the Arabs of 
the country referred them to the time of the 
Adites, the heroic age of Arabia. 

Struck with the coincidence above men- 
tioned, and with the apparent similarity in the 
length and number of the lines in each, our 
author conceived that the two were identical. 
He therefore in sat himself down to the 
investigation. If these inscriptions were of 
the age implied by the Arabic translation in 
Schultens, the characters in which they are 
written, must, in all probability, be the oldest 
alphabet in the world; while, if these could 
be deciphered, an Arabic lexicon would enable 
him to ascertain their meaning. Carefully 
comparing the letters with the oldest known 
alphabets, the ancient form of the Hebrew or 
Samaritan, and with the oldest Ethiopic, he 
observed a great resemblance of several of 
the letters to one or the other of these. He 
concluded their power must be the same, and 
became at length, by these means, furnished 
with a sufficient number of these elements to 
try experiments on the inscription. By refer- 
ence to an Arabic and Hamyaritic lexicon, 
he found that his conjecture was right, 
and he thus, step by step, was enabled to 
ascertain the power of the other letters, 
and to prove that the poem in Schultens 
was a literal version of the inscription at 
Hasn Gorab! The history of Egyptian 
discovery contains no coincidence more 
strange, or conjecture more felicitous. 

The following are three of these inscrip- 
tions. No. 2 is not an alphabetic writing. 


No. 1. 


1 We dwelt living long luxuriantly in the zenenas of 
this spacious mansion ; our condition exempt from 
misfortune and adversity. Rolled in through our 
channel 

2 The sea, swelling against our castle with angry 
surge; our fountains flowed, with murmuring fall, 
above 

3 The lofty palms; whose keepers planted dry dates in 
our valley date-grounds ; they sowed the arid rice. 

4 We hunted the mountain goats, and the young hares, 
with gins and snares; beguiling, as we drew forth 
the fishes, 

5 We walked with slow proud gait, in needle-worked 
many-coloured silk vestments, in whole silks, in 
grass-green chequered robes. 

6 Over us presided kings far removed from baseness, 
and stern chastisers of reprobate and wicked men. 
They noted down for us, according to the doctrine 
of (Hud) Heber, 

7 Good judgments, written in a book to be kept; and 
we proclaimed our belief in miracles, in the resur- 
rection, in the return into the nostrils of the breath 
of life. 

8 Made an inroad, robbers, and would do us violence ; 
collectively we rode forth, . . . . we and our gene- 
rous youth, . . . with stiff and sharp-pointed spears ; 
rushing onward 

9 Proud champions of our families and our wives; 
fighting valiantly, upon coursers with long necks, 
dun-coloured, iron-gray, and bright bay, 

10 With our swords still wounding and piercing our 
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and crushed this refuse of mankind. 


No. 3. 

With hostile hate, the men of crime 

We assailed: onward rushed 

Our horses, and trampled them under foot. 
No. 4. 

1 Divided into parts, and inscribed from right to left, 
and marked with points this song of triumph, Sa- 
rash and Dzerah, 

2 Transpierced and hunted down and covered their 
faces with blackness, Aws the Beni Ac. 

“ The last line,” says Foster, “ revealed at 
once the awful antiquity of the whole of these 
inscriptions. Aws (after the name of their 
forefather Aws or Uz, the grandson of Shem 
and great-grandson of Noah) being the primi- 
tive patronymic of the famous lost tribe of 
Ad! 

“It is equally impossible to express or for- 
get the feelings of awful interest and solemn 
emotion with which I now found myself pene- 
trating into the ‘cunabula gentium:’ con- 
versing, as it were, with the immediate de- 
scendants of Shem and Noah, not through the 
doubtful medium of ancient history, or the 
dim light of Oriental tradition, but in their 
own records of their own annals, ‘ graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for- 
ever | 

“ It is the just maxim of Brucker, that un- 
less there be some special cause to the con- 
trary, every nation is to be believed in its ac- 
counts of its own origin. That this maxim 
holds eminently true of the Arab tribes, the 
present work affords abundant witness. But 
if there be any faith due to the traditional 
history of Arabia, if there be any portion of 
the ancient Arabs, upon whose origin, course, 
and extinction, there is universal national con- 
sent, that tradition is the one here in ques- 
tion, and that people the lost tribe of Ad. The 
Mahometan account of this primeval people 
is thus given by Mr. Sale. ‘The tribe of 
Ad were descended from Ad, the son of Aws, 
the son of Aram, the son of Shem, the son of 
Noah ; who after the confusion of tongues 
settled in Al Akkaf, or the winding sands in 
the province of Hadramant ; where his poste- 
rity greatly multiplied. The descendants of 
Ad, in process of time, falling from the wor- 
ship of the true God into idolatry, God sent 
the prophet Hud (who is generally agreed to 
be Heber, whom the Jews acknowledge to 
have been a great prophet) to preach to, and 
reclaim them. But they refusing to acknow- 
ledge his mission, or to obey him, God sent a 
hot and suffocating wind, which blew seven 
nights and eight days together; and entering 
at their nostrils, passed through their bodies, 
and destroyed them all, a very few only ex- 
cepted, who had believed in Hud, and retired 
with him to another place. . . . Before the 
Adites were thus severely punished, God, to 
bumble them and incline them to hear his 
prophet, afflicted them with a drought for four 
years ; so that all their cattle perished, and 
themselves were very near it.’ 

“In this narrative, when the chaff only of 
the Koran is winnowed from the wheat of 
Arabian tradition, (the fact is equally certain 
and surprising,) we have the very substance 





adversaries ; until charging home, we conquered | of what is recorded of themselves by the lost 


Adites, in the two rock-graven inscriptions 
preserved by Novairi; one of which only, the 
earlier, has as yet been discovered at Hisn 
Gorab. These monuments, indeed, neither 
make mention of the prophet Heber’s personal 
mission to the Adites, nor speak of him as a 
contemporary ; but the earlier inscription re- 
cords the substance of this tradition, when it 
states, that the tribe of Aws was instructed in 
the great truths of revealed religion by their 
own kings, in conformity with the doctrine of 
Hud or Heber. Again, both monuments are 
silent altogether on the sabject of the miracu- 
lous wind ; but the second stands a c 
rary record of that drought and famine of four 
years, in which, according to the universal 
tradition of the Arabs, the whole tribe of Ad 
perished so utterly, that in the words of the 
inscription itself, ‘neither foot nor hoof re. 
mained,’ ” 

The second of these inscriptions, as pre- 
served by Novairi, is as follows, and its au. 


thenticity will scarcely be doubted after the § 


wonderful identification of the first. 


1 We dwelt at ease in this castle a long tract of time, 
nor had we a desire but for the region, Lord of the 
vineyard. 

2 Hundreds of camels returned to us each day at even. 
ing, their eye pleasant to behold in their resting 
places. 

3 And twice the number of our camels were our shcep, 
in comeliness like white does; and also the slow 
moving kine. 

4 We dwelt in this castle seven years of good life— 
how difficult from memory its ription ! 

5 Then came years barren and burnt up; when one 
evil year had passed away, there came another to 
succeed it. 

6 And we became as though we had never seen a 

limpse of good. They died; and neither hoof nor 
remained. 

7 Thus fares it with him who renders not thanks to 
God ; his footsteps fail not to be blotted out from 
his dwelling. 

These inscriptions are certainly among the 
oldest, if not the very oldest writings extant ; 
and the proof they contain of the elevated 
character and belief of these patriarchal races 
is of the highest value and interest. 

The extraordinary discovery of the very 
original inscription itself, gives a value before 
unknown to the traditional accounts of the 
Arabs, and will render interesting the follow- 
ing most curious relation, which is given by 
the traveller Pococke. 

“Ebn Hesham relates that a flood of rain 
laid bare to view a sepulchre in Yemen, in 
which lay a woman, having on her neck seven 
collars of pearls; and on her hands and her 
feet bracelets, and ankle rings, and armlets, 
seven on each ; and on every finger a ring, in 
which was set a jewel of great price ; and at 
her head a coffer, filled with treasure, and a 
tablet, with this inscription : 


In thy name, O God, the God of Hamyar. 
1 I, Tajah, the daughter of Dzu Shefar, sent my stew- 
ard to Joseph, 
2 And he delaying to retarn to me ; I sent my hand- 


mai 
3 With a measure of silver to bring back a measure of 


our ; 
4 And not being able to procure it, I sent her with a 
measure of 
5 And not being able to procure it, J sent her with a 
measure of pearls. 
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would no more drive out their enemies before 
them, but their prescribed borders on their 
first entrance’ were not the same as those 
which the promises of God have set around 
their final and everlasting inheritance, Am- 
mon and Moab, beyond Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, lay to the south of the trans-Jordanic 
tribes. Concerning the south boundary of the 
other tribes, it it thus written. ‘The Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying, command the chil- 
dren of Israel, and say unto them, when ye 
come unto the land of Canaan, then your south 
quarter shall be from the wilderness of Zin 
along by the coast of Edom, and your south 
border shall be the outmost coast of the Satr 
Sea eastward, and your border shall turn from 
the south to the ascent of Akrabbim, and 

on to Zin; and the going forth thereof shall 
be from the south to Kadeshbamea,’ &c. 
(Numb. xxxiv. 1-4.) 

“ The salt sea, the outermost coast of which 
anciently formed a boundary on the south, is 
doubtless the Dead Sea, in the vale of Siddim, 
(Genesis, xiv. 3.) When the Israelites passed 
the Jordan, ‘the waters that came down to- 
wards the sea of the plain, even the salt sea, 
failed, (Joshua, iii. 16,)&c. The whole 
land of Edom was thus excluded, and the bor- 
der was then set at the distance of at least a 
degree and a half of latitude, or, in a line di- 
rectly north, more than a hundred miles from 
the nearest point of the Red Sea, by which the 
Lord had promised to set the bounds of Israel. 

“ Joshua recorded the words of the Lord 
touching the southern border of the land, when 
the Israelites under the law entered Canaan. 
Ezekiel records that which the Lord hath 
said, in declaring what are the borders where- 
by Israel shall inherit the land, concerning 
which the Lord lifted up his hand unto their 
fathers. And the south side southward, from 
Tamar even unto the waters of anife in Ka- 
oA the river to the great sea. (Ezek. xvii. 
19. 

“ That Kadesh lay to the south of Edom, 
may be clear from those passages of Scripture, 
in which it is spoken of in connection with the 
Red Sea. Kadesh was the intermediate sta- 
tion between Ezion-gaber and Mount Hor, as 
the multitudinous hosts of Israel advanced to 
the south border of Edom. ‘ They removed 
rom Exion-gaber, and pitched in the wilder- 
ness of Zin, which is Kadesh. And they re- 
moved from Kadesh, and pitched in Mount 
Hor, inthe edge of the land of Edom.’ (Numb. 
xxxiii. 36, 37.) Andafter their long wander- 
ings in the desert had ended, and the time had 
come when the Edomites dared no longer re- 
fuse them a passage through their coast, their 
departure from Kadesh is thus narrated :—‘ So 
ye abode in Kadesh many days. Then we 
turned, and took our journey into the wilder- 
ness, by the way of the Red Sea, as the Lord 
spake unto me; and we compassed Mount 
Seir many days. And the Lord spake unto 
me, saying, ye have compassed this mountain 
long enough : turn you northward, and com- 
mand thou the people, saying, ye are to pass 
through the coust of your brethren, the chil- 
dren of Esau, which dwell in Seir, and they 
shall be afraid of you: meddle not with them.’ 
&c. (Deut. i. 46; ii. 1-5.) From Kadesh 


6 And not being able to procure it, I commanded them 
to be ground ; 

7 And finding no profit in that, I am shut up here. 

8 Whosoever may hear of me, let thom commiserate 


they took their journey by the way of the Red 
Sea, and they passed northward (or from the 
south) through the coast of the Edomites. 
And the same journey, when over, is thus de- 
scribed :—* When we passed by from our 
brethren, the children of Esau, which dwelt in 
Seir, through the way of the plain from Elath 
and from Exion-gaber, we turned and passed 
by the way of the wilderness of Moab.’ (Deut. 
ii. 8.) 

“There is thus a perfect accordance between 
the exclusion of Edom at a time when the 
children of Judah were not to receive so much 
as a foot-breadth of that land-—and the ap- 
pointment of the Dead Sea for their border ; 
and also, on the other hand, between the pro- 
phetic annunciation that Edom shall be a pos- 
session, and the promise that the Lord will 
set their bounds—not as of old, by the Dead 
Sea—but by the Red Sea, There is, too, a 
strictly analogous diversity betwixt the inheri- 
tance of Israel with Beersheba for its southern 
extremity, and the kingdom of Solomon, with 
Ezion-gaber as his port, on the journeying of 
the Israelites from Kadesh by the way of the 
Red Sea, and of the plain from Eloth and 
Ezion-gabers Edom was tributary to David 
and to Solomon, and owned their supremacy. 
But great as was the glory of the kingdom of 
Israel then, it only prefigured a greater, and 
the kingdom yet to be restored, cannot be cir- 
cumscribed by narrower bounds, or acknow- 
ledge as its own, on the south any more®than 
on the north, the ancient border of Judah or of 
Dan. 

« Thus obviously the future and actual allo- 
cation of the tribes, when, under the everlast- 
ing covenant, they shall inherit the land, is 
altogether different from that which subsisted 
at a time when they were expressly prohibited 
from occupying, as their own, the smallest 
portion of the lands of Edom, or Moab, or 
Ammon, whose territories are as expressly 
and ultimately assigned to them, as included 
in the promises. 

* Joshua, who held forth the law like an iron 
rod, spake not concerning the borders of the 
tribes of Israel, as did Ezekiel the prophet, 
who, as a herald, bore the banner of a better 
covenant. In Joshua’s days, seven tribes, or 
more than half of Israel, had not received 
their inheritance. That of Judah was planted 
as its lot was cast, on the southern extremity 
of the land which was then assigned them. No 
other tribe lay between it and the coast of 
Edom, or the extremity of the Dead Sea, to 
the south of which the restricted border of 
Israel did not pass. But when the twelve 
tribes shall all inherit the land, and each have 
its portion, the one as well as the other, ac- 
cording to the covenant of God with their 
fathers, the lot shall not be cast as on their 
first entrance into Canaan, but beyond its 
bounds, as well as including all the land of the 
Canaanites ; every tribe shall possess its in- 
heritance as that of each has been appointed, 
successively from north to south, and extend- 
ing from east to west, as the Lord himself has 
assigned them, Judah is his lawgiver, and 
shall still inherit Jerusulem. But the king- 
dom shall be rent no more. And the portion 
of Judah has its appointed place, not on the 


9 And should any woman adorn herself with an orna- 
10 an my ornaments, let her die by no other death 
than my death. 

It is easy to be sceptical about the above 
inscription ; but the country in which it was 
alleged to be found, was the seat of the Ham- 
yaritic power, and there is no greater impro- 
bability in its being truth, than there was in 
the truth of the poem copied from the rock at 
Hisn Gorab, previously ,to the discovery of 
the original itself. 


Kindness.—The humble current of little 
kindnesses, which, though but a creeping 
streamlet, yet incessantly flows, although it 
glides in silent secresy within the domestic 
walls and along the walks of private life, and 
makes neither appearance nor noise in the 
world, proves in the end a more copious tri- 
bute into the store of human comfort and feli- 
city, than any sudden and transient flood of 
detatched beauty, however ample, that may 
rush into it with a mighty sound.— Fawcett. 


















































Curdling of Milk.—The coagulation of 
milk under the influence of a simple wet mem- 
brane is a phenomenon so remarkable, and so 
difficult to explain, that we need not wonder 
at the attention it has excited. Experiments 
have been made with a view of ascertaining 
the effect on the membrane itself. Among 
these a very curious one is due to Berzelius ; 
he relates that he took a bit of the lining of a 
calf’s stomach, washed it clean, dried it as 
completely as possible, weighed it carefully, 
put it into eighteen hundred times its weight 
in milk, and heated the whole to 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit. After some little time coagula- 
tion was complete. He then removed the 
membrane, washed, dried, and once more 
weighed it ; the loss amounted to rather more 
than one-seventeenth of the whole. Accord- 
ing to this experiment, one part of the active 
matter dissolved from the membrane had co- 
agulated about thirty thousand of milk.— 
Fownes’s Chemical Prize Essay. 


For ** The Friend.” 
THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 
(Continued from page 59.) 

Section 4, is concerning the South Border. 

“ Having passed far beyond Dan in search 
of the northern frontier, it is not at Beersheba 
that we are to look for thatofthe south. Yet 
here again the conflicting opinion has to be 
met, that Israel hath no other boundaries than 
those of old; and the bounds that were set on 
the south, as those ofthe inheritance of the 
Israelites when igyentere Canaan, have 
been held as identified with the utmost limits 
of the kingdom of Israéle 

* But not only did the sentence go forth 
agaist the Israelites, whe proved faith- 
less in the covenant, and when they were slack 
to go in and possess the land, that the Lord 
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—————— 
outskirts of the other tribes, but rather in the) ‘There is a remarkable coincidence in the} the simplicity of truth, their full significancy, 
centre, with six tribes to the north, and five| respective latitudes of the northern extremi-| and even as Israel’s seed shall possess the land, 
to the south. Of its relative position in re-| ties of the Red Sea and of the Persian Gulf,| Ishmael’s—their wildness and their wan- 
gard to the last of these, we read, ‘ The bor-|into which the Euphrates flows. Suez is 30°) derings ceased, and the desert itself a desert 
der of Judah from the east side to the west/10', Ailah 29° 33’, on the shore of the Elan-| no more—shall pwr. in the presence of their 
side, &c. As for the rest of the tribes, from|tic Gulf. The Euphrates enters the Persian| brethren. (Gen. xvi. 12.) And thus it is, we 
the east side to the west side, Benjamin shall|Gulf in latitude 30°. (Map in Ainsworth’s| may warrantably say, that on the south bor- 
have a portion. And by the border of Ben-| Assyria.) der, where they meet, there is no barrier be- 
jamin, from the east side unto the west side,| ‘The reader, directing his eye across the| tween them—no physical obstacle in the way, 
Simeon shall have aportion. And by the bor-| map, may thus point out for himself the boun-| when all moral obstacles shall be removed, to 
der of Simeon, from the east side unto the/ding line along the south side of Israel’s in-| hinder the flocks of Nebaioth and of Kedar 
west side, Zebulon shall have a portion. And|heritance. from going freely—without either a mountain 
by the border of Zebulon, from the east side] ‘“ Though not essential to our subject, the| range or a stream to be passed, as on the oth- 
unto the west side, Gad a portion. And by|remark may here be pardonable, that, while|er sides—as an offering unto the Lord, into 
the border of Gad, at the south side southward, |upon the north a mountain range, rising like| the land of Israel. That the brotherly cove- 
the border shall be even from Tamar unto the |a lofty wall, divides the inheritance of Israel) nant was broken between Jacob and Esau, the 
waters of strife in Kadesh, and to the river to-| from the land of the Gentiles, and sets a most/desolation of Edom shall tell forever. But 
ward the great sea. ‘This is the land which} conspicuous barrier between them, nothing but | that it never was broken between Isaac and 
ye shall divide by lot, unto the tribes of Israel|an ideal line, though well defined, passes| Ishmael, the free ingress and egress to each 
for inheritance, and these are their portions,{along the open southern frontier. But, un-|other’s lands, may be as enduring a memorial. 
saith the Lord God.’ (Ezekiel, xlviii. 23-29.)|like the other, that line separates between] ‘“ When Abraham dwelt in Mesopotamia, 
* But the fixing of the south border of the| none but the seed of Abraham ; and the Lord| God said unto him, Get thee into a land that 
land respects not these regions alone, or the|has not placed a mountainous barrier, or any|J will show thee. He heard, believed, and 
length of the land of Edom, against which thejother there. The covenant has respect to| went. When Isaac’s name, a year before his 
sentence of desolation has gone forth ; but, by|the time when Hagar’s son shall be brought| birth, was told him by the Lord, and the pro- 
the extension of the bounds of Israel from the| back to Abraham’s house—the household of] mise made with him, the pitying father pled 
Dead Sea, as they were fix e covenant|the faithful—though not to Israel’s peculiar) for the son he already had, and whom he 
made under the law, tothe Red Sea, by which| heritage. The children of the bond-woman,|loved; and Ishmael too was blessed; the 
they shall be set,—an equal space to that of|in bondage no longer, shall rejoice together| prayer was heard that he might live before 
the difference of latitude between these seas, is} with the free. Kedar and Nebaioth were|the Lord. Abraham, insending Hagar away, 
thereby inciuded from north to south, through-}sons of Ishmael. And concerning Israel,| took bread and a bottle of water, and put it on 
out all the breadth of the land, where it is} when returned unto their God, and to the land| her shoulder. Thus she departed, and going 
measured by more than a thousand miles.|which He hath given them, it is said,‘ All| southward, wandered in the wilderness of 
“ The separate portions of each and all of |the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered togeth-| Beersheba. (Gen. xxi. 14.) Her seed, ac- 
the tribes of Israel, as appointed by the Lord, |er unto thee, the rams of Nebaioth shall min-| cording to the word of the angel, has multi- 
but never yet possessed for a day, beginning|ister unto thee ; they shall come up with ac-| plied exceedingly, that it cannot be numbered 
from the north, extend successively, in obvi-|ceptance on mine altar, and 1 will glorify|for multitude. (Gen, xvi. 10.) Abraham 
ously parallel departments, from the east side|the house of my glory.’ (Isaiah Ix. 7.) When| himself, individually, has a blessing in the 
to the west side, till the boundary line of the|the promise was given that the everlasting | covenant, distinct from the promise of the in- 
last passes through Kadesh, and touches the}covenant would be established with Isaac, it|heritance to his seed ; and spiritual blessings, 
Red Sea. Were the site of that town mid-/was not in vain that Abraham prayed unto/ not limited to any race, but branching forth in 
way between that of Ezion-gaber and Mount}God,— O that Ishmael may live before thee !’| rich fruitfulness to all, are also involved in it, 
Hor, as its intermediate station might indi-| For the answer was given,——‘ as for Ishmael, | as they formed its final end. Of these it is 
cate, still a line from east to west passing|1 have heard thee. Behold I have blessed | not our present province to speak. But stand- 
through it, would touch the northern point of|him, and I will make him fruitful, and will] ing on the southern portion of Israel, between 
the Gulf of Suez, on the one side, before reach-| multiply him exceedingly; twelve princes|the families of Abraham’s two sons, as they 
ing the Nile, and that of the Persian Gulf|shall he beget, and I will make him a great) shall yet be seen by a world blessed in the 
upon the other, where the Euphrates enters|nation.’ (Gen. xvii. 20.) The promise of the | seed of Isaac, who so blind as not to pegceive 
it. But situated as Kadesh was, to the south| Lord was not forgotten, though Hagar and| how rich is the promise to faith, and the an- 
of Edom, and journeying as [srael did from} her son,—types of their descendants through | swer to prayer? The river of Egypt to the 
thence, at the command of the Lord, by the| many ages,——were cast out to wander in the|sea, its shores to the entrance into Hamath, 
way of the Red Sea, through the way of the}wilderness. The Arabs boast of their des-| the Amania mountains rising like a wall, and 
plain from Elath, and from Ezion-gaber on}cent from Ishmael, as do the Israelites of|extending from the Mediterranean to the Eu- 
the Elanitic guif of that sea, the latter town,|theirs from Jacob. Abraham was their com-|phrates, that great river, the Persian Gulf, 
which was a port of Solomon’s, may rightful-| mon father; and as descended from him they | into which it flows, the Arabian Sea, and the 
ly pertain to the kingdom to be restored tojare all brethren. Hitherto the fate of the| Red Sea, enclose the united territory of the 
srael, and form the border of the inheritance,| Arab has been strikingly prophetic, as was|two sons of Abraham, which forms no mean 
or the bounds by which they were set. And|the character of Ishmael, as given by the an-| part of the habitable globe. No region can 
within such bounds, extending in all the lati-| gel of the Lord before his birth, a wild man,|be more definitely marked than that which 
tude which the Lord has given them, who] whose hand was against every man, and eve-| thus pertains, by covenanted title, to the seed 
can tell how many thousands of the seed of|ry man’s hand against him. But the prophetic| of Isaac, and that which pertains, in actual 
Jacob shall find ample space in the five por-|word did not stop with the enunciation of the | possession, as Arabia does, to the seed of Ish- 
tions south of that of Judah, when the word/character of his wild and warlike race. A| mael. 
of the Lord to Abraham shall be fulfilled, and} blessing follows it, more in consonance with 
the river of Egypt to the great sea, and the|the blessing of the Lord on Ishmael. The 
river Euphrates, be the borders of the inheri-| continued independence of his descendants, 
tance of Israel. marked as it has been, instead of being, as 
“ As the south border cannot come short of|as heretofore accounted, the sole completion 
the Sea, by which the Lord hath set it,]of the promise, may prove but secondary, as 
so neither, in passing from the east side to| preparatory to its full accomplishment, when 
the west side, can it come short of the west|the very words, in which the blessing to both 
bank of the Euphrates, the sons of Abraham shall themselves tell, in 





























































































(To be continued.) 
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THE FRIEND. 


A 


general co-operation, in which the part of any 
single man can be no more distinguished, than 
the effect of a particular drop when the mead- 
ows are flooded by a summer shower; yet 
every drop increases the inundation, and every 
hand adds to the happiness or misery of man- 
kind.—Foreign Journal. 





Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


RUINS OF KENELWORTH CASTLE, . 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Written under an engraving of the ruins, 


BY C. W. THOMSON. 


Ruins! within your hall, 
Amid the by-gone scenes of ancient days, 
England’s proud queen once held high festival, 
In all her glory’s blaze. 
The noble of the land, 
The rich, the gifted, were around her there— 
And in their midst "twas her delight to stand, 
Great Henry’s greater heir. 


In royal state arrayed, 
‘The diadem shone fairly on her brow; 
Jewels and silks upon her form displayed, 
In grandeur’s gayest show. 
The princely and the high, ¥ 
Men of strong heart and mighty in renown, 
Trembled before the terror of her eye, 
And quailed beneath her frown. 


Proud of the Tudor’s blood, 
Proud of her intellect and well-earned fame, 
Amid the great ones of the earth she stood, 
A mean, though mighty name. 
Ruins! long e’er rude Time 
Had taught the ivy o’er your walls to grow, 
She, your proud mistress, Son her height sublime, 
Was laid a ruin low. 


Upon her pallet bed, 
Racked in the anguish of the mortal hour, 
Ah! what were jewels to her aching head ? 
Ah! what were pomp and power ? 


There in dread state she lay, 
Ruled by a sceptre mightier than her own, 
Feeling how mean, before Death’s tyrant sway, 
Is every earth-built throne. 
Gone were her lengthened years, 
Years passed in gathering laurels for her brow; 
But these were all in vain to quell the fears 
That filled her bosom now. 
Sad was her dying say— 
Sad as the echo of a death-bell’s toll— 
“ Millions of treasure for a single day, 
A day to save my soul !” 
Ruins! your wall is green 
With the embracing beauty of the vine; 
But for the soul of England’s haughty queen, 
Can hope around it twine? 


Alas! for those who give 
Their days and nights to thoughts of earthly 


gain, 
And suffer that which must forever live 
Uncared for to remain. 
Riches take wings and fly, 
Fame, honour, grandeur, all must fade away— 
Bat the redeemed, in life’s extremity, 
Shall find in Christ their stay. 
Eighth month 5th, 1844. 
_ 

Inferiors.—As there are none so weak that 
we may venture to injure them with impunity, 
so there are none so low that they may not 
at some time be able to repay an ao 

ictate, 


~ Therefore what benevolence would 


prudence should confirm. For he that is cau- 
tious of insulting the weakest, and not above 


obliging the lowest, will have attained such 
habits of forbearance and complacency as will 
secure him the good-will of all that are be- 
neath him, and teach him how to avoid the 
enmity of all that are above him. For he 
that would not bruise even a worm, will be 
still more cautious how he treads upon a ser- 
pent.—Colton. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Relics of the Past.—No. 42. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


LIFE OF JOHN PAPOONUNG. 
(Continued from page 63.) 

The Christian Indians having escaped from 
their hands, these white fanatics looked round 
them for some other point to attack. In the 
village of Conestoga, lived a band of peace- 
able red men, who had never lifted the hatchet 
against the whites. ‘The settlement had been 
continued there more than a century, and 
their ancestors had been amongst those who 
welcomed William Penn on his first arrival, 
and had brought him presents of venison and 
other products of the chase. A similar friendly 
intercourse had been continued by them with 
all the governors who had, from time to time, 
been appointed over the province, and they 
were beloved and esteemed by their immedi- 
ate neighbours. Their chief, Shahaes, was 
an aged man, firm in his integrity, and full of 
confidence in the protecting influence of the 
friendship which he had ever maintained with 
the white man. In the presumed security of 
unsuspecting innocence, he said, ‘“‘ There are 
Indians in the woods who would kill me and 
mine, for my friendship to the English; but 
the English will wrap me in their match coats, 
and protect me from all danzer.” His confi- 
dence was misplaced. On the night of the 
14th of Twelfth month of this year, 1763, 
fifty-seven people, professing the name of 
Christ, came suddenly on this village, mur- 
dered old Shahaes and five others, and burnt 
their dwellings. ‘The remnant of the tribe, 
amounting to fourteen, were taken to the jail 
at Lancaster, for protection. But even this 
proved an insuflicient defence ; for, on the 27th 
of Twelfth month, a large body of the fana- 
ties went to that place, broke open the build- 
ing in which the Indians were placed, and 
murdered them all. The Christian Indians 
and their friends in Philadelphia could not but 
feel great alarm at their situation. On the 
29th of the Twelfth month, information was 
received at Philadelphia, that a large body of 
these desperate rioters were on their march 
to destroy the poor trembling flock at Pro- 
vince Island, and the report being believed, 
the governor sent down some large boats for 
the use of the intended victims, advising them 
to fly for their lives. They accordingly em- 
barked, but were soon overtaken by a messen- 
ger from the governor, stating the alarm was 
a false one. He however advised them to 
keep the boats always in readiness to embark. 
Having received intelligence which rendered 
it certain that the destruction of these Indi- 
ans was a thing determined on, it was conclu- 
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ded they would be safer in New York, under 


the protection of the English army there. 
Accordingly it was resolved to send them 
thither under an escort, with a special recom- 
mendation to William Johnson, Indian Agent 
for the crown of Great Britain. At midnight, 
on the 4th of First month, 1764, they were 
brought to the city, and after being furnished 
with blankets to protect them from cold, and 
wagons to carry the old and feeble, they were 
accompanied by Commissaries Fox and Lo- 
gan to Trenton. The mob threatened them 
as they went, and the conduct of the High- 
landers appointed to guard them was wild and 
uncivil, At ‘Trenton the Indians were put un- 
der charge of Commissary Epty : and James 
Logan being about to part with them, ad- 
dressed them to the following import. He 
declared the governor’s abhorrence of the 
murders committed on the innocent Conestoga 
Indians, and then delivering them two belts of 
wampum, desired them to forward them to the 
Six Nations, with one of which to tell them 
to lay down the hatchet which they had taken 
up without cause, and with the other to cover 
the graves of their murdered relations, the 
Conestoga Indians, and to wipe their eye s. 
The Indians, in parting, expressed their grati- 
tude for the favours they had received during 
their troubles. 

Many insults these poor fugitives endured 
in crossing through New Jersey ; but tocrown 
their troubles, when they reached Amboy, 
they received information that General Gage 
had positively refused to receive them into 
New York. 

They were now obliged to return to Phila- 
delphia, which they did in full confidence of 
the protecting providence of the Most High. 
They held their meetings daily without mo- 
lestation, and many white people came to hear 
them, who, it is said, listened with astonish- 
ment and edification. No indication is given 
us as to who ministered among them, but 
most probably it was Papoonung. On the 
24th of First month they reached the bar- 
racks in Philadelphia, where they were guard- 
ed by day and night. They were much dis- 
turbed by the mob, and the guard appointed 
to protect them had to be doubled, yet they 
still kept up their daily meetings for wor- 
ship. 

The rioters were now organizing them- 
selves in large numbers, to come down, and by 
force murder these Indians in their place of de- 
fence, and no efforts were spared by the go- 
vernor to defeat these intentions. On the 3rd 
of Second month, eight heavy pieces of can- 
non were planted before the barracks, and a 
rampart thrown up in the square. During 
the next few days all was confusion and alarm 
in the city, and many false reports as to the 
approach of the enemy were spread. The 
Indians knew that it was their blood that the 
‘ Paxton boys’ thirsted after, and they consi- 
dered at times that they were devoted to 
slaughter, and should not escape. Some of 
them said, “ God can help us if he pleases ; 
but if it is his will, we will willingly suffer.” 
Others of them felt that they had not sufficient 
faith to look with calmness and resignation at 
the prospect of a speedy and cruel death. In 
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their sorrow they turned more earnestly to the 
Lord for comfort, and thus gathered spiritual 
strength from their troubles. 

The rioters being prevented crossing the 
Schuylkill near Philadelphia, by a rise in the 
waters occasioned by heavy rain, proceeded 
up its stream, and finding a passage above, 
came, onthe 6th of Second month, to German- 
town. Being informed that they were not 
likely to gain any thing by proceeding to the 
city, they ventured no further. ‘The governor 
on the 7th, sent a person to inquire of them 
what they wanted. ‘They behaved very inso- 
lently, and charged some of the Indians in the 
barracks with having been engaged in mur- 
ders to the west, and that they had seen 
them at Pittsburg. One of them was invited 
to come into the city and examine the Indi- 
ans, and see if any such were among them. 
He came, and being unable to charge a crime 
on any there, he returned. It was then de- 
clared that the Quakers had secretly removed 
such as were guilty. This charge was proved 
to be false. Unable to obtain their wicked 
ends, the rioters withdrew to their homes. 
The Christian Indians rejoiced because of 
their deliverance from these cruel enemies, 
and praise arose from their hearts to God, 
their preserver. Many citizens now attended 
their meetings at the barracks, and some of 
the soldiers were glad to meet with them. 
Although in comparative security, yet there 
was much in the case of the Indians still very 
trying to them. The high-seasoned food did 
not agree with them; they were unable to 
take an amount of exercise sufficient to secure 
good health, and they had no employment to 
give profitable action to body and mind. 

Early in the Third month the Indians 
thought it would be proper for them to send a 
message to their brethren who were at war 
with the whites, to inform that they were all 
alive, and to desire that they would lay down 
the hatchet. This was undertaken with the 
consent of the government; Papoonung was 
chosen to do the errand, and another Indian 
was appointed to accompany him. Papoon- 
ung performed this duty, and received an en- 
couraging reply from the warring tribes. It 
is probable he brought an invitation to the 
Christian Indians to return to the upper, set- 
tlements on the Susquehanna, and a pledge 
that they should not be disturbed. Encour- 
aged by his message, and desirous of once 

more being at liberty in their native forests, 
to seek for health and sustenance in the chase, 
they petitioned the government to set them at 
liberty, and grant them an escort to the fron- 
tiers, This request was not complied with. 
As the war still continued with the Indians, it 
was deemed, on several accounts, inexpedient 
to grant it. The Indians had been uneasy 
with their confinement before, and this refus- 
al of the governor and council increased the 
feeling of discontent. As summer came on, 
fevers broke out amongst them, and the small- 
pox, with malignant potency, began to thin 
them. As the sickness increased, owing pro- 
bably to the persuasions of the brethren, the 
uneasiness decreased, and resignation to the 
will of the Lord, whether it might be in life 
or in death, was the happy experience of many. 


Death released fifty-six from the cares and 
sufferings of life, and joyfully indeed did they 
welcome him at his coming. Some of those 
who visited them in their sickness, thus testi- 
fied concerning them. ‘“ We cannot describe 
the joy and fervent desire which most of them 
showed in the prospect of seeing their Sa- 
viour face to face.” The sickness subsided, 
and in the autumn the Indians again petition- 
ed the governor to give them liberty to re- 
turn to their homes. After consideration, 
passports were granted for a few to go to the 
Susquehanna. At length, on the 4th of the 
Twelfth month, information having been 
received that the Six Nations had laid down 
the hatchet, the governor published a procla- 
mation that all hostilities should cease. This 
opened the door for the liberty of all the In- 
dians, and they rejoiced at the prospect of 
once more ranging at liberty in the wild- 
wood, 

The Indians who had previously been libe- 
rated, now returned to their brethren in Phi- 
ladelphia, and gave them information of the 
miseries inflicted on the Indians who remain- 
ed on the Susquehanna, and yet had refused 
to fight, by the war-parties of their red breth- 
ren. From these accounts it appeared, that 
the troubles and afflictions of the Christian 
company, hunted and driven about as they 
had been, cooped up and kept among the sick 
and dying, were yet as nothing to that of their 
brethren who remained in their own dwel- 
lings. 

On the 26th of Second month, 1765, the 
Indians received liberty from the government 
to go to Wyalusing, where the huts of Papoon- 
ung and his followers were still standing. 
The government of Pennsylvania supplied 
























































and Commissary Fox procured a grant that 
they should be supplied with flour antil the 
time that the corn to be planted that spring, 
should be ripe. 

The Indians being now ready to depart 
from Philadelphia, they, on the 28th of Third 
month, presented the following address to the 
governor. 

“We, the Christian Indians now residing 
in the barracks, and intending to return with 
our wives and children unto our own country, 
approach unto you to take our leave, and to 
return unto you our most sincere thanks. We 
acknowledge with unfeigned gratitude the 
kindness and friendship you have shown unto 
us during the late war. We were indeed in 
danger of our lives ; but you protected us from 
our enemies, so that we lived in peace. Asa 
father, you have provided us with food and 
raiment. You have nursed us in sickness, 
and buried our dead. We have likewise heard 
with joy, that you will in future give us flour 
until our corn is ripe. We thank you more 
particularly that we have been allowed to have 
our teachers with us, during these heavy 
trials. They have shown us the way to sal- 
vation, so that we are now become acquainted 


kindness, protection, and benevolence, will 


your goodness in our hearts; we shall speak 






















them liberally with what seemed necessary, 


with our Creator, and can love all men. Your 
never be forgotten by us. We shall bear 


of it to the other Indians. As long as we live, 


we shall remain true friends to the English. 
We also beg permission to request of you to 
give us powder and shot, that we may pro- 
vide food on the journey. Finally, we pray 
that the Lord may bless you! We, the un- 
derwritten, do this in the name of all our peo- 
ple, remaining your faithful friends, 


Joun Papoonune, 

JosHuA, 

ANTHONY, 

SHem Evans.” 
The Indians did not forget their friends the 


Quakers, but testified their gratitude to them 
for their untiring constancy in looking after 
their welfare, and ministering to their wants. 
Having bade an affectionate adieu to all, they 
departed on the 20th of Third month for Wy- 
alusing, which they reached in safety after 
a stopping for a time at Nain. 


(To be continued.) 
a 





From the Colonial Magazine. 
CHINESE EMIGRATION. 


Sir :—The opinion is daily gaining ground, 


that slavery and the slave-trade can only be 
terminated by the promotion of systematic 
emigration from India, Africa, and China, to 
our various tropical possessions, so as to ena- 
ble planters to raise tropical produce cheaper 
by free than it can by slave labour ; and that 
the measures which have been adopted by this 
country for putting a stop to the slave-trade, 
entailing an enormous expenditure and loss of 
life, have only tended to aggravate its horrors 
without materially diminishing its extent. 


The West India islands, Guiana and Mauri- 
tius, as soon as they fully obtain the advanta- 


ges of free labour, will be enabled to increase 


their exports, and supply this country with 
sugar and other tropical productions; but it 
must be borne in mind that they are not cot- 
ton-growing countries to any considerable ex- 
tent. 

With few exceptions, the best descriptions 


of cotton are grown in America ; hence there 
can be little doubt that, whilst that country 


possesses this advantage, slavery, in its worst 
aspects, will continue to prevail there. Now, 
since England, as she is the chief purchaser 
of slave-labour produce, is also indirectly the 
great cause of slavery in many parts of the 
world, especially in North and South Ameri- 
ca, whence she receives the greater portion of 
her cotton, it appears to be the bounden duty 
of the government, if it be really serious in 
its avowed intentions of putting down slav- 
ery and the slave-trade, to encourage as 
much as possible the produce raised by free 
labour in tropical climes. 

New South Wales is a country admirably 
adapted for the growth of cotton, and many 
other articles of tropical produce, such as cof- 
fee, nutmegs, silk, and tobacco. This is the 
opinion of Captain Grey, and others intimate- 
ly acquainted with the country. Cotton and 
nutmegs in many parts grow wild. I have 
seen an excellent sample of cotton grown at 
Moreton Bay. It has thousands of miles of 
coast-line and numerous islands within the 
tropics, subject to periodical rains, in many 
parts extremely fertile, and with English ca- 
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pital and cheap labour, might be rendered 
very productive. Moreover, the north-west 
coast is within three weeks’ sail of India and 
China, from whence any number of labourers 
may be procured, and maintained at much less 
cost than slaves in the slave-holding states of 
America. It is also within a few days’ sail 
of the islands of Java, Bally, and Lombock, 
where rice and other provisions are procura- 
ble at a remarkably cheap rate; and what is 
of more importance, it possesses one of the 
healthiest tropical climates in the world; re- 
sidents there being delivered from the perpet- 
ual fear of the yellow fever, as in the West 
Indies, or of the malignant cholera, as in the 
East. Captain Grey and his party were ex- 
posed night and day, for many weeks, to the 
climate, without suffering the least in health. 
Port Essington has now for many years been 
occupied, and very little sickness has occur- 
red among the residents there. 

As colonists, the Chinese are undoubtedly 
superior to the natives of India. They area 
hardier and more industrious race, endowed 
with a more robust constitution—better able 
to endure fatigue, and to withstand vicissi- 
tudes of climate, and superior to the Indian 
labourer as agriculturalists. Moreover, they 
are more likely to become permanent resi- 
dents on the soil, and the hope of their con- 
version to Christianity under more favourable 
auspices than obtain in their own country, is 
anything but chimerical. Next to the En- 
glish, perhaps the Chinese, of all the nations 
of the earth, are most disposed to emigrate; 
and the extent to which emigration has reach- 
ed of late years among them is truly surpris- 
ing, when we consider that it is left to individ- 
ual enterprise. It has been computed that 
upwards of fifty thousand adults, chiefly males, 
annually emigrate from the shores of China 
to seek a home and livelihood in a foreign 
land. These emigrants have found their way 
in great numbers, and at their own expense, 
to Siam, Borneo, the Philippine Islands, Mo- 
luceas, Java, Singapore, Malacca, Pinang, 
Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Mauritius, and to 
the islands of Bally and Lombock, situated on- 
ly a short distance from the Australian conti- 
nent. In Singapore they form the bulk of 
the labouring population, and are, with few 
exceptions, the only clearers and cultivators 
of the soil. In Borneo, in the very teeth of 
its hostile inhabitants, they have formed flou- 
rishing settlements. At Batavia, they form 
a large and industrious portion of the popula- 
tion ; the same at Manilla. Thousands exist 
under British rule at Hong Kong, where all 
the public and private works are carried on 
by them. In his own country the pay of a 
Chinese labourer averages from fourpence to 
sixpence a day; on this stipend he contrives 
to maintain himself, together with his wife 
and family. His food is principally rice and 
fish, with occasionally a little meat. 

From the inquiries I made when in China, 
of persons long resident there, I am satisfied 
that with the prospect of bettering their con- 
dition, any number of Chinese labourers and 
mechanics of every description might be ea- 
sily induced to emigrate, and form settlements 
on the northern coasts of New Holland, and 
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when the country should become known to 
them, multitudes, at their own expense, would 
speedily find their way thither. 


The fisheries in Torres Straits might be 


rendered productive in the hands of the Chi- 
nese; and the colonization of New Guinea, 
one of the largest and most fertile islands on 
the globe, would not be far distant. 


1 am further confident that the country 


which shall direct and promote the emigration 
of the Chinese, cannot fail of reaping a rich 
harvest therefrom, and of giving a death-blow 
to slavery and the slave-trade. 


The experiment might be easily tried at or 


near Port Essington, and that at an inconside- 
rable expense. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JENNER PLOMLEY. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF ENGLAND. 
A London correspondent of the New York 


Courier and Enquirer writes as follows : 


‘I promised in my last to offer a few re- 


marks respecting the effects of the savings- 
banks upon the public funds. The amount of 
the national debt of this country is upwards 
of £800,000,000. It is not generally known 
that this immense amount stands in the names 
of only 280,000 persons. The population of 
Great Britain may be estimated, in round 
numbers, at 25,000,000, so that her debt is 


£32 for every inhabitant! These 25,000,000 


are taxed to pay the interest due on this im- 


menso amount to this very small number of 


fund-holders; and the government of this 
country, long since, discovered that, if inter- 


nal disturbances should suggest the question 
of payment or non-payment, in physical 
strength at least, the fundholder would have 
little chance against the array of people who 
have no fellow-feeling with him. According- 
ly, in 1810, when the national debt was rapid- 
ly accumulating, we find that savings banks, 
and societies of similar nature, began to re- 
ceive the government sanction. From that 
time to the present, those banks have multi- 
plied and increased ; and there now stands, in 
the names of the commissioners of these insti- 
tutions, nearly £25,000,000 of the public 
debt, belonging to 800,000 individual deposi- 
tors and 16,000 charitable institutions and 
friendly societies. Supposing each society to 
number 150 members, there would bea grand 
total of one million of people of the poorer 
classes who are interested in upholding the 
national debt, and this number is hourly in- 
creasing. 

“The secret of the matter rests in the fact 
that the government allows one per cent. per 
annum more interest to the savings banks than 
to the other holders of the public funds. ‘That 


is to say, it pays four per cent. instead of 


three, thus losing not more than £200,000 
per annum, and binding by strong personal 
interest one million of people to sustain the 
public faith. 

“ Without saying anything as to strict prac- 
ticability in detail, it is tnpossible to avoid 
inquiring what would have been the effect 
upon our non-paying States of such a system 
asthis. If poor people, having a few spare 
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dollars, had been induced to put their money 
in a savings bank, with the knowledge that 
this money was in reality invested in state 
stock, can it for a moment be supposed that 
such depositors would have returned to their 
respective legislatures men of repudiation 
principles? No. They would have been so 
many preachers of honesty and punctuality. 

“In England, besides the advantage politi- 
cally effected by the savings bank measure, a 
very great moral good has been achieved. It 
has been ascertained, that the man who has 
once found his way to the savings bank at the 
close of the week, forgets the way to the gin- 
shop; and that, as the number of depositors 
in a village increases, so do the poor and the 
poor-rates diminish.” 

— 

Touching.—A most affecting anecdote is 
related by Dr. Uwins, in his Treatise on Dis- 
orders of the Brain. A lady onthe point of 
marriage, whose intended husband usually tra- 
velled by the stage-coach to visit her, went 
one day to meet him, and found, instead of 
him, an old friend who came to announce to 
her the tidings of his sudden death. She ut- 
tered a scream, and piteously exclaimed, “‘ He 
is dead !”” but then, all consciousness of the 
affliction that had befallen her, ceased. 
‘‘ From that fatal moment,” says the author, 
‘has this unfortunate female daily, for fifty 
years, in all seasons traversed the distance of 
a few miles to the spot where she expected 
her future husband to alight from the coach ; 
and every day she utters, in a plaintive tone, 
‘He is not come yet! I will return to-mor- 
row.” There is a more remarkable case, 
in which love, after it had long been apparent- 
ly extinct, produced a like effect upon being 
accidentally revived. It is recorded in a 
Glasgow newspaper. An old man, residing 
in the neighbourhood of that city, found a min- 
iature of his wife, taken in her youth. She 
had been dead many years, and he was a per- 
son of strictly sedate and religious habits ; but 
the sight of this picture overcame him. From 
the time of its discovery till his death, which 
took place some months afterwards, be ne- 
glected all his ordinary duties and employ- 
ments, and became in a manner imbecile, 
spending whole days without uttering a word, 
or manifesting the slightest interest in passing 
occurrences, The only one with whom he 
would hold any communication, was a little 
grandchild who strikingly resembled the por- 
trait: to her he was perfectly docile ; and, a 
day or two before his death, he gave her his 
purse, and strictly enjoined her to lay the pic- 
ture beside him in his coffin,—a request which 
was accordingly fulfilled. 





CINNAMON TREE AND COCOA TREE. 


From a letter from Caleb Cushing, United 
States Minister to China, dated Ceylon. 
The cinnamon tree, (laurus cinnamum,) in 

its natural state, grows to the height of about 

twenty feet; but the bark, which is the only 
valuable part, is found to lose much of its 
highly aromatic quality in the mature tree. 

Accordingly the trees are cut young, when 

the stems are only five or six feet long, and 

less than an inch thick at the largest end. 
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The bark is then stripped or peeled off in long 
pieces like willow bark, scraped carefully to 
remove its cuticle, and laid out to dry, in do- 
ing which it curls up in quills, as they are 
called, and it is then ready for the market, 
but improves by keeping for a while. The 
wood is good for nothing but fuel. Owing to 
this mode of cultivation, the cinnamon garden 
has very much the appearance of a forest of 
scrub oak, the bright green leaves of the small 
trees being strikingly in contrast with the 
white sand of the plain in which they grow. 

It is possible that the fragrance of the cin- 
namon groves may have been sensible to voy- 
agers along the coast of Ceylon ; but I do not 
believe it often happens; no such fact was 
perceived on board the Brandywine. There 
is very little of this fragrance perceptible in 
the gardens themselves; and the idea of its 
extending out to sea is laughed at in Co- 
lumbo. 

The cocoa tree. In the moist warm cli- 
mate of Ceylon many species of palm flourish, 
and they constitute a class of objects among 
the most beautiful in the landscapes of the 
island. They are of great and various uses 
in the arts of life, and incommerce, The 
talipot, the areca, the banana, the royal cocoa, 
and the ordinary cocoa trees are the most 
conspicuous and interesting of the trees of this 
class. ‘The cocoa tree, above all, is valuable 
not only for its esculent nut and its milk, but 
for the arrack, the sugar, the oil, the cordage, 
the thatching, and other secondary things, 
which are derived from its trunk, its fruit, or 
its leaves, in consequence of which every co- 
coa tree is a precious property, and is the sub- 
ject of a tax to the government. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
UNPROFITABLE READING, 


Expressions of one on his death-bed who 
had mingled in politics, unprofitable company, 
and indulged in light reading. 

Eight month 9th, he thus expressed him- 
self to an endeared relative. “It may seem 
out of place to speak to you. But it so hurts 
me to see you take a newspaper in your hand, 
that I must tell you, and desire you hereafter 
to confine your reading to the Holy Scriptures 
and the standard works of the Society of 
Friends. My reading, and my associates, 
have lessened me. rt live, my path will be 
a very narrow one. You and I must let the 
political world alone.” 

The next day a newspaper was laid on his 
bed ; he spoke with emphasis, saying, “ Take 
it away ; the very smell thereof hurts me.” 

Soon after this he desired his mother to re- 
move every tale and every novel from his 
house, and put them out of use. 

He died tie 30th of the same month, after 
a confinement of six weeks. 


May these things sink deep in the hearts of 


those who are following after like hindrances 
to their advancement in the high and holy 
way, before it be too late. 


Employees.—They that are in power should 
be extremely cautious to commit the execu- 
tion of their plans not only to those who are 
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labours of that society, (which has ranked 
among its members many of the best men in 
this city,) that the present improved system 
has been introduced : a system which has not 
only done credit to this community, but is an 
honour to the whole country. 

It is one of the happy results of Christian 
feeling, and of Christian labour ; and a conse- 
quence of that desire, which all should feel, 
to treat their fellow-men, (whatever may be 
their lot,) as human beings; and as children 
of one common Father, to seek their true wel- 
fare ; and when, unhappily, they may have 
fallen into crime, to endeavour to restore 
them to the paths of virtue. 

In the language of a prisoner now in our 
penitentiary, who has been in several other 
prisons, but in whom a change has evidently 
taken place—“On my first conviction, my 
miod was enveloped in darkness, as | was un- 
educated and ignorant ; the improvement that 
has taken place in my mind and feelings, is 
the result of reading and of the kind treat- 
ment I have received in this institution; and, 
if, in the first instance, I had been sent here, 
and had received the instruction the system is 
capable of imparting, I firmly believe I should 
never have gone to prison a second time.” 

There are other subjects beside that above- 
mentioned, appropriate to such a Journal, and 
having relation to the main object, which it is 
proposed shall also claim attention :—amongst 
which are, the establishment of “State Asy- 
lums for the Insane Poor,” to which they may 
go, instead of being sent to prisons and peni- 
tentiaries, as is now too commonly the prac- 
tice—asylums, where their disease may be re- 
lieved by proper treatment, instead of being 
aggravated and confirmed, as is necessarily 
the case in prisons :—and for the establish- 
ment of Houses of Refuge, for the prevention 
of crime, which it is well known have produc- 
ed the happiest results. 

It is also contemplated to publish, occasion- 
ally, biographies of those who have distin- 
guished themselves in the cause of humanity. 

It is intended that the journal shall become 
the record of valuable statistics relating to the 
cause of philanthropy, and it is hoped that it 
will exert considerable influence in promoting 
an amelioration of many of the existing evils. 

T. 

Persons interested in the cause, and desir- 
ous of promoting it, will find a subscription 
paper at the office of “The Friend.” The 
price is two dollars per annum. 


A stated meeting of “‘ The Female Society 
of Philadelphia for the Relief and Employ- 
ment of the Poor,” will be held at the House 
of Industry on Seventh-day, the 30th instant, 
at 3 o’clock, Pp. m. 

Eleventh month, 1844, 
aD 

Diep, on the 8th day of Eleventh month, 1844, after 
a short illness, which she bore with Christian resigna- 
tion, Hannau, widow of Amos Gibson, in the fifty-sev- 
enth year of her age, a worthy and consistent member 


able, but those who are willing. As servants 
and instruments, it is the duty of the latter to 
do their best ; but their employers are never 
so sure of them as when their duty is also 
their pleasure. To commit the execution of 
a purpose to one who disapproves of the plan 
of it, is to employ but one-third of the man ; 
his heart and his head are against you—you 
have commanded only his hands.—Colton. 












































Porosity of the Skin.—From microscopic 
observation it has been computed that the 
skin is perforated with a thousand holes in a 
square inch. If the whole surface of the hu- 
man body be estimated at sixteen square feet, 
it must contain no fewer than two millions, 
three hundred and four thousand pores. Late 
paper. 

No books are so plain as the lives of men; 
no characters so legible as their moral con- 
duct.— Fuller. 


We may be members ofa true church, and 
yet not true members of the church.—Jbid. 








ELEVENTH MONTH, 23, 1844. 








We have been informed that North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting was held at New Gar- 
den at the stated time, and was attended by 
about the usual number of members. An ac- 
count of its proceedings will be furnished, we 
expect, by some of its members who were in 
attendance ;—and we embrace the present op- 
portunity to request, that it may be seasona- 
bly attended to. 


We take pleasure in giving to the commu- 
nication below a conspicuous place. A_publi- 
cation such as therein proposed, we consider 
a desideratum, and we should think would 
meet with the prompt and strenuous support 
of the public spirited and philanthropic, at 
home and abroad, but especially in this city. 
The Pennsylvania Penitentiary System, after 
all that has been said to the contrary in cer- 
tain quarters, is, we are persuaded, the true 
one, and it is but just, and is due to the cause 
of Christian benevolence, that means should 
be furnished for placing its merits fully before 
the world. 


Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline 
and Philanthropy. 


The Prison Society of this city propose 
publishing a Quarterly Journal of ninety-six 
pages, to be entitled “ ‘The Pennsylvania Jour- 
nal of Prison Discipline and Philanthrophy.” 
The object of which is to disseminate correct 
information upon the subject of the “ Penn- 
sylvania System of Prison discipline,” and to 
counteract the calumnies that have been ex- 
tensively circulated by those who are either 
ignorant of its principles, or are prejudiced 
against it. 

It has been to a great extent through the 
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